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his craft, and is so inseparate in his nature,
that he has it most of all amid overwhelm-
ing emotion,, and in the face of death.
Shakespeare's persons, when the last dark-
ness has gathered about them, speak out
of an ecstasy that is one half the self-
surrender of sorrow, and one half the last
playing and mockery of the victorious
sword, before the defeated world.
It is in the arrangement of events as in
the words, and in that touch of extrava-
gance, of irony, of surprise, which is set
there after the desire of logic has been
satisfied and all that is merely necessary
established, and that leaves one, not in the
circling necessity, but caught up into the
freedom of self-delight: it is, as it were,
the foam upon the cup, the long pheasant's
feather on the horse's head, the spread
peacock over the pasty. If it be very
conscious, very deliberate, as it may be in
comedy, for comedy is more personal than
tragedy, we call it fantasy, perhaps even
mischievous fantasy, recognising how dis-
turbing it is to all that drag a ball at the
ankle. This joy, because it must be always
making and mastering, remains in the
hands and in the tongue of the artist, but